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State Teacher-Retirement Systems 
By W. L. SPROUSE 


HE supply of well-trained and well-qualified teachers 
in the schools of the nation has become alarmingly inad- 
equate. In Ohio alone there are more than one sr 
sand unfilled teaching positions in the public schoolf% Fhis<& 
situation has arisen chiefly because a great many perséng hamel 3 
left teaching to enter the armed services and to work ig defen 
plants, and the number of young people entering ~—. : sg 
training institutions has been greatly reduced. 
In order that former teachers may be encouraged to ie 
to the profession and that more young persons of ability may 
be interested in preparing for a career in teaching, greater finan- 
cial support of education and greater security for teachers must 
be provided. One means of greater security is membership in 
a sound retirement plan. A teacher-retirement system is a busi- 
nesslike plan whereby the schools are enabled to retire teachers 
who can no longer render their best service because of advanced 
age or physical disability. The system is designed to provide 
them with an income for the remainder of their lives. 
The history of teacher pension and retirement systems in 
the United States may be divided into three periods. The 
earliest period, 1869-94, was that of mutual aid and assurance 
associations for teachers. The second period, 1894-1920, was 
one of intense legislative activity during which 22 state-wide 
pension and retirement systems were established. The years 
of greatest activity were from 1913 to 1915. Many of the 
systems established during this time were not actuarially sound. 
During the third period, 1920 to the present, the tendency has 
been toward the reorganization and improvement of existing 
systems and the establishment of new systems on sounder fiscal 
and actuarial bases. Fourteen state-wide retirement systems 
and a system for the District of Columbia were established dur- 
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ing this period. One of these systems (Idaho) was abandoned 
in 1929. At the present time there are 32 retirement plans and 
3 state-wide teacher-pension plans. 


es fundamental principles which are characteristic of 


the practices of strong and financially sound teachers’ re- 


tirement systems have been evolved during this third period. 
Some of the more important of these are set forth in the follow- 
ing paragraphs: 


I 


9- 


. The system must be built on a sound financial foundation as deter- 


mined by the best actuarial experience. A retirement system is sound 
financially if it is so organized that it can meet the retirement claims 
of all its members at any given time. 


. The system should be state-wide in its application, and membership in 


it should be compulsory for teachers entering the service subsequent to 
the enactment of the retirement law and optional for those already 
in the service. 


. The qualifications for membership on the board which administers 


the teacher-retirement system should be prescribed by law in such a 
way as to ensure that both the public and the teachers will be repre- 
sented by capable and trustworthy persons. 


. The system should be supported by joint contributions on the part of 


the teachers and the public, on an approximately equal basis. 


. A separate account should be kept for each teacher, and all payments 


made and interest earned, both by the teacher’s salary deductions and 
the state contributions, should be properly credited. 


. Boards should be required to invest retirement funds conservatively 


but should not be hampered by restrictions which are not required in 
the interests of safety. 


. Rules should be provided by which teachers may retire voluntarily or 


be compelled to retire when old age or disability renders further 
efficient service impossible. The retirement allowance for voluntary 
retirement should be based upon standards of age and service, and the 
allowance for compulsory retirement should be sufficient to enable 
the annuitant to live in reasonable comfort. 


. The right of the teacher on leaving the profession by resignation or 


dismissal prior to retirement (or the right of his beneficiary in case 
of death) to withdraw what he has paid in, together with accumulated 
interest, should be incontestable. 

A definite retirement allowance should be provided for disabled 
teachers, provided they have completed a stipulated period of service. 


10. The teacher should be allowed to elect the manner in which he will 


receive his guaranteed income for life upon retirement. 
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Cc of the early problems of teacher-retirement systems 
was whether membership should be compulsory or op- 
tional. Since 1920, the trend has been toward wider adoption 
of the principle that membership should be voluntary for pres- 
ent teachers and compulsory for new entrants. Three states, 
Maine, Minnesota, and Wisconsin, make membership for new 
entrants optional until the age of twenty-five. During this 
period, membership privileges have been extended by a number 
of state-wide teacher-retirement systems to private-school 
teachers, university staff members, and noncertified school 
employees. Connecticut, Montana, New Jersey, Vermont, and 
Washington are states that have added noncertified employees. 
This is a wholesome practice and should be made general. Some 
states, such as New York and Ohio, have separate retirement 
systems for teachers and for other school employees. If both 
were combined, they could be more economically managed. 

During the last two years, most state-wide retirement 
systems have made provision for the large number of teach- 
ers with the armed forces of the United States. When they 
return to their teaching duties after the war, they will find their 
status in these systems unimpaired. Most of the 65 local 
teacher-retirement systems have made similar provision. 

With few exceptions, all systems listed in this study are 
managed by separate boards. In 1920, teacher members of most 
of the boards were appointed by state officials. According to 
present general practice, representatives elected by teachers 
make up half of the membership. Lay members are being 
selected more carefully so that the legal and financial phases of 
management will be in the hands of persons who, by training 
and experience, are qualified to conduct them in a satisfactory 
manner. The state is usually represented by the superintendent 
of public instruction, state treasurer, state auditor, attorney gen- 
eral, or commissioner of insurance. The members of the boards 
serve without remuneration except for expenses of attending 
meetings. They appoint a secretary and other technical and 
clerical employees necessary to manage the business of the office. 

The funds of the teacher-retirement systems are generally 
contributed to by the teachers and by the public schools. These 
contributions may be supplemented by funds from miscel- 
laneous sources such as gifts, bequests, and legacies. Only 
three of the state systems are noncontributory or free-pension 
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systems. Unless teachers’ salaries are increased to a much 
higher level, the writer cannot agree with certain social- 
insurance experts that the wholly contributory system of 
retirement should be adopted. 

There are two principal types of joint-contributory retire- 
ment systems, cash disbursement and reserve. Under the cash- 
disbursement plan, the state appropriates the money for 
payment of benefits as they come due, but makes no pro- 
vision for meeting in advance the cost of the benefits promised. 
In the reserve plan, the state makes regular payments over a 
period of years to a reserve fund which is sufficient to pay the 
benefits promised when due. Future costs are calculated and 
payments are made in advance to be held in reserve until bene- 
fits are due. The reserve plan is less expensive to both the state 
and the members. Approximately 75 per cent of the states 
having a joint-contributory system use the reserve plan. 

Since the trend has been definitely in the direction of the 
joint-contributory type of teacher-retirement system, many 
changes in contributions to funds have taken place. There has 
been a tendency to increase the salary assessment from the 
member to five per cent, to increase the maximum annual con- 
tribution, and to replace the flat rate for the member’s contri- 
bution by percentage of salary. This has meant increased 
contributions from members, which have been accompanied by 
increased contributions on the part of many states in order to 
match members’ contributions. There is also a tendency to 
permit members’ deposits to cease after a stipulated age or 
period of service. 

It is important that the member’s contributions and the 
state’s payments to the retirement fund be made regularly and 
concurrently during the member’s period of service. The 
amounts to be paid by the teacher and by the state should be 
specified in the act creating the retirement system. 


arious kinds of legal restrictions govern the investment of 
funds of the state systems. Some boards are required to 
conform to the laws regulating savings banks, insurance com- 
panies, or sinking funds. Many are governed by regulations 
written especially for them; a few have no restrictions at all. 
Frequently, these regulations together with restrictions against 
purchase of bonds issued outside the state seriously hamper the 
investment policy of retirement-fund boards. 
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The present reduced rates of interest on bonds which the 
boards of retirement funds may purchase present problems to 
systems such as those of New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania 
which guarantee interest of 314 to 4 per cent on contributions to 
the fund. Added to this difficulty is that of the frequent in- 
ability to purchase sound bonds at any price or rate of interest. 

Changes in legislation are desirable so that a board may 
be permitted if necessary to purchase desirable bonds issued 
outside the state. Interest rates on contributions also should 
be made more flexible, so that they may range, say, from 2 to 4 
per cent. With the broadened field and the greater diversifica- 
tion of investments resulting from these suggested changes, 
standards for checking securities are desirable. The New York 
law governing the investments of savings banks gives the fol- 
lowing criteria for judging the soundness of securities which 
seem equally pertinent to the investments purchased for teacher- 
retirement funds: the nature and location of the business or 
governmental unit, the size of the enterprise or the issue, the 
terms of the issue, the record of solvency and dividend pay- 
ments, the ratio of earning to interest requirements, the ratio 
of value of property to funded debt, and the ratio of stock 
capitalization, if any, to the funded debt. This is in line with 
present-day accounting practice. Errors cannot be avoided 
unless individual accounts are kept. Each member is entitled 
to know what the state contributes toward his annuity. 


"Toe has been a noticeable trend toward utilizing the 
combined age-and-service base for determining voluntary 
retirement instead of total years of service regardless of age. 
A majority of the systems studied set sixty as the earliest age 
of retirement. Many systems set seventy as the age of com- 
pulsory retirement. 

In almost all of the systems, there have been many changes 
with respect to superannuation retirement benefits. The amounts 
of annual benefits have increased. Many systems are moving 
toward $600 as the annual minimum. 

Various other changes have taken place. A few systems 
have added the state’s contribution where there had been none, 
and others have increased it to match the members’ contribu- 
tions. Certain slight changes have been made to facilitate com- 
putation of payments through greater use of expert actuarial 
service. Most of the state-wide systems provide for benefits 
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other than those of regular superannuation. Three such bene- 
fits of special interest to students of teacher-retirement organi- 
zation have to do with withdrawal, disability, and death before 
retirement. 

In most systems, all deposits with interest accumulations are 
returned to members who withdraw through resignation or 
dismissal. Eleven of the 21 systems (52 per cent) in 1920 
provided for refunds to those withdrawing from service, and 
70 per cent of the systems in 1940 allowed refunds of all con- 
tributions with interest. At present, approximately 85 per cent 
permit refund of all deposits on withdrawal. 

Variations with respect to disability-retirement policies 
have shown two general trends—length of service prerequisite 
to disability privileges and the method of computing the amount 
of the allowance. A majority of the systems studied require 
from five to ten years of service, in most cases ten, before dis- 
ability allowances can be claimed. Systems compute disability 
allowances increasingly in terms of annuities. In 1937, the 
average disability allowance ranged from $203 to $835 annu- 
ally. Recently there has been more careful checking of disabled 
members through frequent medical examinations. 

There has been an increasing tendency to grant refunds to 
beneficiaries or estates of deceased members. In 1920, such 
refunds were granted by 33 per cent of the systems as against 
77 per cent in 1940. Less than 20 per cent of the systems still 
make no provisions for death benefits. 

The number of systems granting options to a retiring mem- 
ber in regard to the method in which his income shall be paid 
has increased greatly. Approximately two-thirds of the systems 
studied offer one or more options to applicants for superannu- 
ation retirement, indicating a sincere effort on the part of 
teacher-retirement leaders to make the various systems more 
flexible in provision for dependents. 

As provisions for social security become more fully accepted 
as a part of our economy we can expect the establishment of a 
greater number of teacher-retirement systems. When they are 
proposed in the states which are without them, the situation 
should be studied exhaustively to ensure that plans authorized 
are actuarially sound. So long as a new system can be author- 
ized and become operative on a sound actuarial basis, Federal 
assistance should not be sought. [Vol. XXIII, No. 6] 


Costs in County Schools of Ohio 


By W. R. FLESHER 


CCORDING to the Ohio School Code, there are six types of 

A legally defined school districts in the state: city, ex- 

empted village, county, local, joint high school, and 

joint vocational school.’ There are 113 city and 85 exempted- 

village districts in Ohio. In the administration of their schools, 

these 198 districts are independent of the county school admin- 
istration. 


A county school district is defined by law as follows: 


The territory within the territorial limits of the county, exclusive of the 
territory embraced in any city school district, exempted village school 
district, and excluding the territory detached therefrom for school pur- 
poses and including the territory attached thereto for school purposes 
shall constitute a county school district.? 


The county district, therefore, includes all school districts except 
cities and exempted villages. The districts within the county 
district are known as local districts, of which there are now 
approximately 1,440 in the state. 

School costs for city and exempted-village districts for a 
nine-year period from 1934 to 1943 were reported recently.* 
The major purpose of the present article is to present similar 
facts for the county school districts in the state for the six-year 
period, 1937-38 to 1942-43, inclusive. The first study of 
school costs in county districts‘ was made by the Bureau of 
Educational Research in 1939 for the 1937-38 school year; 
therefore, data presented here for the county districts cover 
only a six-year period. Any comparative data for exempted- 
village and city districts included in the present article are for 
the same six-year period. The information on county school 
costs summarized here is taken from the six annual studies of 
costs per pupil in average daily attendance in Ohio county dis- 
tricts made by the Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State 


1 Baldwin, William Edward. Baldwin’s Ohio School Laws (Second Edition), Sec. 
4830. 
? Ibid., Sec. 4830-4. 

* Flesher, W. R. “Costs in City Schools of Ohio,” and “Costs in Ohio Exempted 
Village Schools,” Educational Research Bulletin, XXIII (March 15, 1944, and April 19, 
1944), pp. 57-62 and 98-102. 

* Holy, T. C. “Comparison of Costs per Pupil in Average Daily Attendance in Ohio 

County School Districts from July 1, 1937 to June 30, 1938.” 1939. 
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University. The original sources of data for the annual studies 
are reports filed with the State Department of Education by 
the superintendent of each of the county school districts. 


ta. average cost per pupil of current-expense items and 
the average total current expense for each year of the 
six-year period for county districts are given in Table I. In 
addition, the average costs of operating city and exempted- 
village schools for the same period are shown in this table. The 
exempted-village and city averages included in Table I have 


TABLE I 
Costs PER Pupit 1N AVERAGE DaiLy ATTENDANCE OF CURRENT-EXPENSE 
Items 1n CountTy-ScHoo. Districts oF Ou10* 












Y General Instruc- Plant Plant Auxil- Fixed Total 
ear x 5 Main- iary =| Current 
Control tion Operation - | Charges 
tenance | Agencies | Expense 
(1) (2) (3) (8) 
1937-38 $1.77 $53-27 $ 85.03 
1938-39 mop. |  saez 88.09 
1939-40 1.81 | 54.09 91.54 
1940-41 1.85 | 55-68 93-94 
1941-42 | 1.87 57-63 96.75 
1942-43 | 1.90 61.63 101.85 
Averages— 
County. | $1.86 | $55.90 $ 92.88 
Village. $5.97 $55.94 $ 86.15¢ 
City .. $3.22 $80.66 $108.63§ 


* Yearly figures are averages of costs per pupil for schools of all Ohio county districts. 

} In the 1937-38 study, deductions made from the State Public School Fund for Teachers’ 
and Employees’ Retirement Systems were not included. 

t Includes a correction of +$.10. 

§ Includes a correction of + $.08. 


been adapted from tables included by the writer in previous 
articles concerning costs of city and exempted-village schools.’ 
Since each of the six major items of current expense includes 
the same services for all three types of school districts, and since 
the statistics are for the same six-year period, the data for the 
three types of districts are comparable. 

It can be seen in Table I that there has been a steady 
increase in total current expense in county districts during the 
period, and that there have been increases in some of the major 
items of current expense, especially in costs for instruction. 
Total current expenses in county districts have increased $16.82 
per pupil in average daily attendance during the six years. This 

® Flesher, op. cit., pp. 58 and 100, 
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represents an increase of 19.8 per cent for the period, or a yearly 
average increase of 3.3 per cent. For the-same period, total 
current expenses for cities increased on the average 4.8 per cent 
per year; those for exempted villages, 3.0 per cent. The highest 
percentage of increase for any one year for the county schools 
was 5.7 in 1942-43. The average total current expense for 
county schools was 7.8 per cent higher than for exempted- 
village schools and 14.5 per cent lower than for city schools 
during the six-year period. 

Table I reveals also that costs for auxiliary agencies in 
county schools on a per-pupil basis were considerably higher 
than costs for this item in city and exempted-village schools. 
This is due for the most part to the fact that county schools pro- 
vide much more for pupil transportation than do the other types 
of districts, and this service is one of the auxiliary agencies. 

The average costs per pupil for instruction in county and 
exempted-village districts, according to Table I, are approxi- 
mately the same, and are about 31 per cent below instructional 
costs in city districts. Since the major item in instructional costs 
is teachers’ salaries, it can be assumed that the difference in the 
instructional costs of cities and the other types of school districts 
is due largely to differences in teachers’ salaries. A study by 
Stevens of salaries paid during the 1943-44 school year shows 
that the average salaries of city teachers range from 50 to 53 
per cent higher than those in exempted villages and 66 to 68 
per cent higher than those in local districts, depending upon 
whether the teachers were elementary-school, junior—high- 
school, or senior—high-school teachers.° 

Expenditures for general control in exempted-village dis- 
tricts are comparatively high. This is undoubtedly due chiefly 
to the fact that administrative officers in exempted-village dis- 
tricts serve much smaller student enrollments than do these 
officials in city and county districts.’ As evidence of this fact, in 
1942-43, the average daily attendance averaged 5,236 for each 
of the 113 city districts; 4,148 for each of the 88 county dis- 
tricts; and only SII for each of the 85 exempted-village 
districts. 


* Stevens, B. S “Teacher Salary Averages in Ohio Computed,” Ohio Schools, XXII 
(May, 1944), p. 238 

“Salaries of ive al school heads in local districts are included under instruction and 
not under general control. Salaries and expenses of boards of education in local districts, 
however, are included under general control, 
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Since this is the last of a series of three articles dealing 
with costs in the three major types of school districts in Ohio, 
additional comparative data are being presented to show the 
relationship of expenditures among the three kinds of school 
districts. Table II, therefore, is included to show the percentage 
of total current expenses paid by each type of district for each 
of the six items of current expense. It can be seen that instruc- 
tion is the major item of expense in all three types of districts; 
that auxiliary agencies are second in the county schools; and 
that plant operation is second in exempted-village and city 
schools. 

TABLE II 


PERCENTAGE OF ToTaAL CuRRENT EXPENSE SPENT FoR Eacu CuRRENT- 
Expense ITEM By Onto Pusiic ScHooLs, 1937-38 
TO 1942-43, INCLUSIVE 





PERCENTAGE OF ToTAL CURRENT EXPENSES PER PUPIL FOR 








Type 1 

oF General oii Plant ie Auxiliary Fixed 
District Control Operation Agencies Charges 
| | tenance 

(1) (2) | (3) 4) |.__ ©) (6) (7) 
County . 2.0 | 60.2 | 11.4 3.6 | 16.8 | 6.0 
Village 6.9 65.0 | 12.9 3.8 | 7.0 4-4 
Se 3-0 | 74.3 | 13> 3-9 aie 3-9 
All districts 3.9 66.9 | 12.2 | 3.8 8.5 | re 


7... concerning other types of expense in addition to cur- 
rent operating costs are shown in Table III. Comparable 
data for the same period for city and exempted-village schools 
also are included in this table. In studying Table III, the 
reader should remember that transportation costs are already 
included under total current expense as a part of the cost of 
auxiliary agencies. Since costs for auxiliary agencies are second 
in amount to instructional costs in county schools, and since 
that of transportation is the major item under auxiliary agencies, 
the expenditures for pupil transportation on a per-pupil basis 
are given separately in Table III. 

The costs per pupil for interest have generally decreased 
during the six-year period. The rather sharp decrease in in- 
terest payments per pupil for the last three years is due in part 
to the fact that the state foundation program of financing public 
education has been put on a pay-as-you-go basis, and it has not 
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been necessary for boards of education to borrow on foundation- 
program notes and pay interest accruing on such notes. A 
second factor contributing to the decrease in interest payments 
is that voted bonds issued in the last years of the period have 
in many cases carried a lower interest rate than did those issued 
early in the period. Total payments have increased steadily 
during these six years for the most part because of the steady 
increases in total current expenses. 


TABLE Ill 


Costs Per Pupit 1n AVERAGE Dai_ty ATTENDANCE OF CURRENT AND OTHER 
Expense IrEMs 1n County-Scuoo1. Districts of Ou10* 




















Total 
Current 
Expense 






Actual Cost 
per Pupil 
Transported 


















Debt 
Retirement 


Total 
Payment 


Capital 
Outlay 


Year Interest 


















1937-38 $102.92 
1938-39 105.187 22.37 
1939-40 109.117 23.11 
1940-41 110.107 24.51 
1941-42 112.75 23.64 
1942-43 117.41 24.19 
Average— 
County .. $109.58 $23.33 
Village . . $106.00§ eee 
CRF acc: $133.53 


* Yearly figures are averages of costs per pupil for schools of all Ohio county districts. 

f Includes payments for boundary changes, amounting to $.31 per pupil for the three years. 
t Includes a correction of +$.04. 

§ Includes a correction of —$.05. 


The relatively high figures for capital outlay by schools in 
county districts for 1938-39 and 1939-40 are undoubtedly 
due to Federal grants for building purposes under the Public 
Works Administration. Use of these matching funds was at 
about its maximum during these two years. The sharp decreases 
in capital outlay, beginning in 1940-41, reflect the government 
restrictions on building in recent years as well as the declining 
use of Federal subsidies for school buildings. 

The comparative percentages for the three types of dis- 
tricts for current expense, interest, and debt retirement are 
shown in Table IV. It can be seen that county schools have 
spent a higher percentage of their money for current expense 
than have the other two classes of schools; that exempted- 
village districts have spent a higher percentage for interest than 
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have the other two types of districts; and that the city schools, 
comparatively speaking, spent more for debt retirement. 


7. reader will get from the percentages given in Table V 
an over-all view of the total money spent by each of the 
three types of districts each year during the six-year period. 
Expenditures for capital outlay are not included in the data of 
Table V since money for this item is generally secured through 
the sale of school bonds. As these bonds are retired, the expend- 
iture appears under debt retirement, which is included as a 
part of total payment. To include capital-outlay expenditures 
in total payment would, therefore, count such amounts twice. 

Table V shows that the peak year for expenditures by city 
school districts was 1941-42; and for exempted-village and 


TABLE IV 
PERCENTAGE OF ToTAL PayMENT SPENT FOR CURRENT Ex- 
PENSE, INTEREST, AND Depr RETIREMENT BY OHIO 
Pusiic SCHOOLS, 1937-38 TO 1942-43, INCLUSIVE 





TYPE PERCENTAGE OF ToTaL PAYMENT PER PUPIL FOR 
OF SS 
District | Current Expense Interest | Debt Retirement 


(1) (2) (4) 


_ 


| 











Comnty =. 0025: | $4.8 10.2 
Exempted village 81.3 12.1 
COs Sires ste 81.4 12.9 

All districts 82.4 11.8 


county school districts, 1942-43. The highest percentage of the 
total cost was spent by the cities in 1938-39, by exempted vil- 
lages in 1942-43, and by schools in county districts in 1940-41. 
The expenditures by exempted villages, counties, and cities, on 
the average, are in the approximate ratio of 1:6:12, respectively. 
The six-year averages of the average daily attendances of the 
three types of districts are in the approximate ratio of 1:8:13 
for exempted villages, counties, and cities, respectively (See 
Table VI). 

In studying the expenditures of the three types of school 
districts during the six-year period, the reader should bear in 
mind the changes in the composition of the groups that occurred 
during the period. Beginning with the school year 1940-41, 
four districts which had been exempted villages prior to that 
year became city school districts. Although the exempted- 
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village group lost these four districts after the 1940 census, 
there were added to the group, between 1937-38 and 1942-43, 
twenty-two new exempted-village school districts. These 
twenty-two districts had formerly been parts of county school 
districts. This somewhat rapid growth of the exempted-village 
group is reflected in part in the changing percentages shown 
in Column 4 of Table V. 


TABLE V 
PERCENTAGE OF THE TotaL ANNUAL PAYMENTs* FOR 
ALL Onto ScHoot Districts SPENT BY 
Eacu Type or Scnuoot. District 












PERCENTAGE OF ToTAL AMOUNT 














, Tora 
Yuan AMOUNT 
Cities Raempted Counties 

(1) (2) (4) (5) 
BQSIOSS | 0.5 50558 $132,411,241 64.4 4-5 31.1 
1939-39 ........- 134,151,980 | 63.8 4-9 31.3 
1939-40 ........ 137,086,555 63.1 5-4 31.5 
1940-41 ... ; 134,422,769 63.1 5-3 31.6 
TOQISGE: oc 22 oy: 13753035457 63.5 5-3 31.2 
1942-43 .. 137,193,079 | __-62.9 5.6 31.5 
Average . $135,428,180 | 63.4 6.2 31.4 


* Exclusive of expenditures for capital outlay. 


INCE decreasing enrollments are undoubtedly one of the 

factors in increased per-pupil costs, Table VI is presented 

to show changes in average daily attendance in local schools in 

county districts. Data for both elementary and secondary 

schools are included. In addition, certain information con- 

cerning average daily attendance in exempted-village and city 
districts has been included. 

Table VI shows that there has been a decrease in attend- 
ance in the county districts each year of the period. The greatest 
decrease occurred in 1942-43 as the result, no doubt, of 
increased induction of younger men into the armed services 
and of increased employment needs. Comparative data included 
in this table reveal that city schools had the largest decrease in 
average daily attendance during the period and that exempted- 
village schools had the smallest. The only increase during the 
period was in exempted-village schools in 1940-41. While the 
average daily attendance has decreased, on the average, 1.8, 
1.5, and 3.0 per cent, respectively, for county, exempted- 
village, and city school districts, the percentages of increase in 
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TABLE VI 


Tora NuMBER oF Pupits 1n AVERAGE DaiLy ATTENDANCE AND THE 
AMOUNT AND PERCENTAGE OF YEARLY DECREASE IN CouUNTY 
DisTRICTs AND PERCENTAGE OF DECREASE IN CITY 
AND EXEMPTED-VILLAGE DistTRICTs 


PERCENTAGE OF 
County Districts 











DECREASE 
YEAR Total Decrease in Percentage 
; ie 5 = ‘i Exempted “— 
Average Daily | Average Daily of Vill: Cities 
Attendance Attendance Decrease ee 
_ 
(2) (3) 
| 
1937-38 .... 400,231 setteharnensnkes ae: ee 
£99039 <6. 399,025 1,206 
1939-40 ..... 395,077 3,948 
1940-41 ..... 385,940 9,137 
1941-42 ..... 379379 6,561 
1942-43 .... 365,065 14,314 
7 
Average— 
County... 387,453 73933 
Village. . 47,477 699 
City 639,012 19,348 








* The plus sign (-++) indicates an increase. 


current costs for these districts in the same order were 4.8, 3.0, 
and 4.8. The higher costs per pupil, therefore, appear to have 
been due to the operation of other factors in addition to 
decreased enrollments. [Vol. XXIII, No. 6] 


O* October 10, the thirty-third birthday of the Chinese 
Republic will be celebrated. Elaborate plans have been 
made for the people of the United States to share with those of 
China in the commemoration of this day, which now has for us a 
deeper significance than ever before. A nation-wide sponsoring 
committee has been organized, of which Wendell L. Willkie 
and Paul G. Hoffman are honorary chairmen. Thirty-six gov- 
ernors have accepted appointments as honorary state chairmen. 
It is hoped that schools, along with other civic agencies, will 
join in the celebration. Special program materials have been 
prepared for school assemblies; they include a pageant, easily 
produced and staged, together with suggestions for pupil 
speeches, exhibits, and special events. Teachers can secure these 
materials free of charge by writing to United China Relief, 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, New York. 
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A College Degree in Less Than 
Three Years 


By MARIE A. FLESHER 


MONG the graduates of the Ohio State University in June, 
A 1944, Were ten women who had entered upon their col- 
lege courses in the autumn quarter of 1941, or two 
years and nine months prior to the date of their graduation. 
These ten presented an unusual opportunity for investigating 
the effects of marked acceleration. Their college records were 
therefore investigated." Each one filled out an acceleration 
inquiry, a problem check list adapted from the Mooney list, a 
questionnaire concerning proficiency credits and overlapping of 
courses, and a blank calling for a detailed account of the stu- 
dent’s activities for the 24 hours just preceding the interview. 
All four of these instruments were used with more than 600 
students in the spring of 1944; abundant comparative material 
was thus available. Finally, the writer had an interview of 
approximately 30 minutes with each of these ten women. 
Four women—all majoring in home economics—were in 
the College of Agriculture; four were enrolled in the College 
of Arts and Sciences; and two, in the College of Education. 
Four were twenty years of age; five, twenty-one; and the 
tenth, who had entered college at nineteen after almost two 
years of working following high-schc..’ graduation, was twenty- 
two. The median age 21.2 is somewhat younger than the 
medians 22.0 for 428 graduates in 1942-43 who took the reg- 
ular four academic years and 22.5 for all women graduates in 
1941-42. Seven of the ten scored at entrance in the highest 
tenth on the Ohio College Association test of general abilities, 
two in the next highest tenth, and one in the next. The 
median of 93 may be compared with 80 for the 428 regulars 
mentioned. In other words, the ten are a superior group, but 
not extremely so.” The respective high-school principals of 
nine women considered them good college prospects; the 
tenth was rated average. Four of the group lived in Columbus. 
Two of them said that having nothing special to do in the sum- 


1 This study is one of a series regarding educational acceleration being made at the 
Ohio State University by the Bureau of Educational Research under the general direction 
of S. L. Pressey. 

* Pressey, S. L. ‘Acceleration the Hard Way,” Journal of Educational Research, 
XXXVII (April, 1944), pp. 566-67. 
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mer and having the summer school so readily accessible had 
been the main factors in their early graduation. 

All but one of the group had had some outside employment: 
one had worked part time during 10 of the eleven quarters in 
attendance, 4 had worked eight quarters; two, four quarters; 
one, three quarters; and one, full time the first summer and 
part time the following quarter. In some cases the nature of the 
employment was related to the major field of the student 
although this was not always true. The one student who had 
never had outside employment was the only one of the ten 
who felt too young and immature to go out to work, and she is 
planning to enter graduate school this autumn. 


A MIGHT be expected, the reasons given for pursuing an 
accelerated program were diverse. Five of the ten be- 
lieved that summer school was the “best way to spend the 
summer,” and two were influenced by the “prevailing attitude 
that it is good to get through quickly and out on a job.” Other 
reasons were the desire to make up time lost because of ill 
health in high school or because of employment; the determi- 
nation to graduate with the boy friend; the need to complete 
college before the father reached compulsory retirement age; 
the plan to marry in the summer of 1944; the ease with which 
it can be done; the requirement of one year of internship after 
graduation for majors in dietetics; the lessened expense for 
parents if the number of quarters is cut down; the need to go 
to work so as to help with the education of the younger members 
of the family. 

Three of the group made the decision to accelerate during 
the first quarter in college; three, at the end of the third quar- 
ter; and the remaining four did not give the matter much 
consideration until the second year had been completed. Three 
believed they had shortened their college careers as much as 
was advisable; but the other seven declared they had not accel- 
erated up to the maximum. Two of the seven said that, if they 
had had the idea earlier, they could easily have shortened their 
college programs more, and two others declared that scheduling 
difficulties prevented additional acceleration. 

The parents of two of the students were at first rather 
hesitant about their daughters’ attending summer school, but 
now both families are in favor of acceleration. The parents of 
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the other eight agreed to the plan from the first. Now two of 
the families are reported very well satisfied; another student 
stated that her parents thought summer-school attendance was 
no greater a physical strain than work in the summer; the 
parents of yet another are so pleased with the outcome that 
they have permitted a younger daughter to accelerate in high 
school, and this sister will enter college at the age of sixteen. 


"2 interval between the autumn quarter of 1941 and the 
spring quarter of 1944 includes only 11 quarters, and 
eight of the ten women attended all of them. The other two 
remained out of school the summer of 1942 since they had not 
expected to accelerate. The interviews indicated that all, with 
one possible exception, were in favor of summer-school attend- 
ance. The following comments are of interest: 


I liked summer work very much, for there are fewer students in 
classes and they are therefore more friendly. The professors seem more 
considerate. 

Except for the heat I liked summer study; however, I found 7 con- 
secutive quarters without a vacation too long. 

I liked summer study very much except that I missed the usual 
campus activities. I particularly liked courses concentrated into a 
6-weeks term. 

I think summer school is not at all hard on the student; even the one 
month between summer and autumn quarters becomes boring. I should 
prefer a two-weeks period between each two quarters. Of course, I am 
tired of school now, but so are my friends who have not accelerated. I 
do not believe that working in summer instead of going to the Univer- 
sity would have made any difference. 

I liked summer school because the professors realize the student is 
serious or she would not be there. 

I enjoyed summer school, but I think that the student should plan 
to take courses she especially likes for her summer schedule, since it is 
harder to study when the weather is hot. 


The students seemed to think that while summers may be 
used to gain valuable work experience, it is even more impor- 
tant to get out of school to get started on their life’s work even 
if summers must be devoted to school. Consistent with these 
comments in the interviews were the responses on the question- 
naires in which 5 students asserted that their summers were 
most worth while when spent in school, and two, when spent 
in school and work. 
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Since 12 quarters of normal credit load are required for 
graduation, all of these students had to use some means of 
acceleration other than summer-school attendance. Five earned 
3, 5, 15, 20, and 20 quarter-hours of proficiency credit*—three 
in both French and English, one in fine arts, and one in home 
hygiene. Those who earned credit in this manner believe it is 
an excellent means of acceleration, and think that more use 
should be made of it. One who had not taken any proficiency 
examinations wished she had, because she found so much repe- 
tition in courses. Seven said that they believed they might have 
passed the proficiency examinations for certain courses in which 
they had registered because of knowledge gained in closely 
related courses which they had taken previousy. 

Each of the students had carried a heavier-than-average 
load at least one quarter.* Four averaged 18.5 hours or more 
during each of the last three quarters; and one student averaged 
19.0 for all ten quarters she was enrolled. Nine of the ten stu- 
dents said that they were carrying about the right amount of 
school work, and only one thought she was carrying more than 
was desirable except for short intervals. 

Two girls with majors in home economics earned 5 hours 
each in September, 1943, by living at the Home Management 
House and fulfilling the requirements for Home Economics 
627 when the University was not in session. 


{ares students’ cumulative point-hour ratios’ for the first 
three quarters in college averaged 3.18 and for the last 
three quarters, 3.31; their final cumulative point-hour ratios 
averaged 3.26. This may be compared with 2.63 for 423 stu- 
dents graduating the previous year who had taken the regular 
four academic years to graduate.° 

Six of these young women said that acceleration apparently 
had had no effect on their academic records. The other four 
thought that heavy credit loads or four-quarter programs might 
have had some effect. Moreover, five of them were elected to 


* A student may ask for permission to take an examination in any course instead of 
taking the course, and, if permission is granted, obtain credit for the course if he passes 
the examination with a mark of B or better. 

* The usual loads are 15, 16, or 17 hours. 

5 Point-hour ratio is computed by dividing total credit points by total credit-hours. A 
mark of A is 4 points; B, 3; C, 2; D, 1; and £, o. A cumulative point-hour ratio of 1.8 
is required for graduation. 

® Pressey, op. cit., p. 568. 
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honor societies—two to Phi Beta Kappa, two to the home- 
economics scholastic honorary, and one student to both educa- 
tion and fine-arts honoraries. 

For the one-week period prior to the interview, these young 
women reported a median of 15 hours spent in study and less 
than 3 hours the preceding day. In general, an excessive burden 
of study was not indicated. 

It is often claimed that carrying heavy class loads or going 
without summer vacations will have a bad effect on health. 
Only one student complained of fatigue due to study. Two 
said they had lacked sufficient sleep recently, but attributed this 
lack to too many activities rather than to acceleration. On the 
questionnaire, four rated health as “excellent” and six, as 
“ood.” Five said they were “rarely” fatigued, four said 
“often,” and one said “quite naturally every night.” Five 
stated they had been ill enough at some time to miss classes 
since starting to college, but only one had required medical 
attention. 

When asked about the effect of acceleration on extra- 
curricular activities, four students reported little or no effect. 
Two were sure it had influenced the degree of their participation 
but not the number of their activities. One stated that she had 
had no time for activities, but she would not have participated if 
she had had. Another thought that she had been in even more 
activities in the last two years since she decided to graduate 
earlier. One believed that her participation in activities had 
been curtailed. The tenth said that, since she had been quite 
active in high-school extra-curricular activities, she was rather 
tired of them and thought that her outside employment was 
much more valuable educationally. 

Three of the young women were members of only one cam- 
pus activity group the last quarter of school; two were members 
of 2; one, of 3; two, of 4; one, of 5; and one, of 8 groups. The 
number of activities of these young women for their entire col- 
lege careers, as reported in the University student sagt; 7" 
ranged from 1 to 11 with five of them taking part i exer \ 
activities, whereas only 23 per cent of the “regular” "ay en@ot \< 
the class of the previous year who presumably had : apple a les 
for activities, participated in that number. a 

Several of the students pointed out that an At. 6a 
student progresses more rapidly from one class group to aitother” 
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and has to earn recognition in more than one group but really 
does not fit in any. Also, most activity offices are held for the 
three quarters of the regular school year. Election of new 
officers each quarter and more activities in the summer were 
suggested as two means by which accelerates might have a better 
chance in campus organizations. 


1. young women were almost unanimous in the belief that 
acceleration had not seriously affected their social life. 
One said it had “cut down time for social life, but not to an 
unreasonable degree.” Another said that the first year, when 
she was trying hard to make good marks, she had had but little 
time for social life, but now she “would not let study interfere 
with social activities.” The questionnaires showed that six of 
the ten spent 6 or more hours in social activities in the one-week 
period prior to the interview. The fact that three of them 
planned to marry in the summer of 1944 is further evidence 
that their social activities had not suffered unduly. 

Though the records on the problem check list showed that 
certain problems were reported by several of these young 
women, comparison of their records with the reports of 82 
other senior women on the test showed the same general fre- 
quency. Six of the accelerates and 62 per cent of the other 
senior women considered that they did not “get enough sleep,” 
and two accelerates and 24 per cent of the regular students 
mentioned “inability to relax.” One-half of the group thought 
there was too little time for sports, and during the week pre- 
ceding the interviews none of them spent any time in sports. 
Thirty-two per cent of the regular Seniors were of the same 
opinion, but 70 per cent had not participated in any sport during 
the previous week. Eight said they had had too little time for 
leisure reading, but 64 per cent of the other students also 
marked that statement. In short, the accelerated students ap- 
peared little, if any, worse off than others in these various 
respects. 

All but one of the women said that they would recommend 
acceleration for other students if they were physically healthy 
and emotionally stable. Three of the ten said that acceleration 
should be attempted only by superior students, but another 
would have no such limitation since “all one needs to do is to 

[Continued on page 170] 





EDITORIAL COMMENT 


The Miami Workshop 


HE Workshop on a Program for Public Education in 
Ohio, which was held at Miami University June 19-30, 


1944, was an event of outstanding importance. It was 
sponsored by the Counci! of Deans of Education of the five 
state universities, the Ohio Superintendents Association, the 
Ohio Education Association, and the State Department of Edu- 
cation. Some 50 persons participated, including superintend- 
ents, principals, officials of the State Department of Education 
and the Ohio Education Association, staff members of the state 
universities, and representatives of agriculture, industry, and 
labor. Notwithstanding its name, the Workshop did not attempt 
to develop a complete program for public education in the state, 
but studied and reached conclusions concerning eleven of the 
more important problems which demand action in the near 
future: Reorganization of the school system of the state, objec- 
tives and functions of the schools, reorganization of vocational 
education, mental and physical health education, selected fac- 
tors in school expenditures (teachers’ salaries, transportation, 
and physical plant), methods of financing education, education 
for citizenship and community life, student personnel and 
guidance, consumer and conservation education, science educa- 
tion, and public relations. 

The method of attacking these problems is noteworthy. 
For each problem, an analyst and four or five subcommittees, 
covering the entire membership of the Workshop, had been 
appointed before the Workshop convened. Discussion of the 
problem was opened by the analyst, who defined it, indicated 
the nature of conflicting viewpoints concerning it, and pointed 
out elements or factors in it which should be considered in the 
Workshop report. 

At the close of this analysis, the subcommittees met to dis- 
cuss the problem. The different aspects of the problem were 
not assigned to different subcommittees, but each subcommittee 
discussed all aspects. At the conclusion of the two-hour ses- 
sions of the subcommittees, their secretaries met as a new com- 
mittee to prepare a tentative report on the problem. This 
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committee considered, but was not restricted to, the conclusions 
of the subcommittees. This report became the subject of con- 
sideration at a general session of the Workshop, at which the 
committee of secretaries acted as a panel to lead the discussion. 
The report as revised was then placed in the hands of the 
committee appointed to draft the final report of the Workshop. 

In addition to the reports on the eleven problems, reports 
were made by special committees on the Carnegie Unit, pre- 
service and in-service training of teachers, interscholastic activi- 
ties for the public schools, research and studies needed, and 
legislative action needed. 

Thus the thinking of a group of carefully selected leaders 
was focused on a series of problems demanding attention. It is 
expected that the report will become the basis for widespread 
discussion by educational associations, school staffs, parent- 
teacher associations, luncheon clubs, and other groups through- 
out the state. It is hoped that this discussion will lead to action 
on both the local and state-wide fronts with respect to these 
problems. A committee on implementation, authorized by the 
Workshop, is expected to take the lead in promoting this dis- 
cussion and action. Individuals or groups having questions or 
suggestions concerning the work of the committee are requested 
to communicate with the chairman, Arthur J. Klein, dean, Col- 
lege of Education, Ohio State University. 

As this is written, the final report is being prepared for 
the printer: it should have come from the press by the time 
this issue of the BULLETIN appears. It will be a paper-covered 
book of some 90 pages. Copies may be obtained from the 
Miami Workshop Committee, Room 100, Arps Hall, Ohio 
State University, Columbus 10, Ohio, at the following prices: 


BROS ao oie ca onion es $ .50 NANG IOB 5.5 5 hs. ive gx Seec Ries 12.50 
BS Ma a. Soyer. ccre eer et ane 4.00 RO MIME Sood Shes een Weis 18.75 
Se UES 5 ba trol tied Sie ities 7.50 RO CMONON soy natin Coase $25.00 


Reprints of separate chapters, each of which deals with one of 
the problems mentioned in an earlier paragraph, will be avail- 
able only in lots of 25, at $1.25 per lot. 


Planning Libraries 
N PUBLISHING T'omorrow’s Libraries for Teachers Colleges, 
the Committee on Standards and Surveys of the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges has rendered a fine serv- 
ice. The publication grew out of the deliberations of a joint 
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meeting of the Executive Committee of the Association and the 
Council on Co-operation in Teacher Education, held at Chicago 
in March, 1943. At this meeting there was general agreement 
that among the first building needs of many teachers colleges, 
when material and labor are again available, will be the con- 
struction of new library buildings or the remodeling of old ones. 
It was recognized that library services and equipment are likely 
to undergo sweeping changes in the near future and hence that 
there is special need of careful planning of library buildings, 
both to meet known needs and to provide adaptability. 

While there were a number of useful studies in the field, it 
was believed that “the type of help needed immediately for the 
most effective planning of a new library” was not readily avail- 
able. Hence the Committee on Standards and Surveys, through 
one of its members, E. S. Evenden, secured Mr. Alexander 
to make the present study. 

This booklet is not a guide for the architect, but a check 
list for the educational authorities of the teachers college, and 
more especially for the committee or committees which are to 
do the planning. It “consists of questions that the committee 
must answer if it really wishes to secure good library quarters.” 

There are 54 of these questions arranged under six general 
headings: Library Quarters Needed by a Particular Teachers 
College (Preliminary Overview), Organization for Planning 
the Library Quarters, Probable “Load” on the Library, Specific 
Services to be Rendered by the Library, Specific Quarters 
Needed in the Library, and Site and General Architecture of 
the Building. 

As the headings indicate, the questions range from those 
having to do with the organization of the planning committee 
to those about specific architectural features. Under the various 
questions there are suggestions, directions, pertinent informa- 
tion, and references to various studies. There is a bibliography 
of six references which constitute “the barest minimum list that 
all members of the committee should master”; two of these 
contain more complete bibliographies for use when any par- 
ticular point needs to be studied exhaustively. 

This booklet will be indispensable for any teachers college 
which is planning to build or remodel a library. It should also 
prove highly useful to other types of educational institutions 
which are faced with similar problems. 


R. H. E. 














eR READINGS M5 
Books to Read 


Byrp, Oxiver E., compiler. Health Instruction Year Book 1943. Stanford 
University, California: Stanford University Press, 1943. ix-+308 pp. 

This yearbook is a fine source of valuable information on health educa- 
tion and its related fields. It is intended to help teachers, physicians, nurses, 
school administrators, and others interested in school and_ public-health 
problems keep up to date with “current experience, discovery, and research in 
the fields of public health, medicine, and allied sciences.”’ It is the first of an 
intended annual series, and the articles selected were mainly written in 1942 
and “have been selected with regard to their value for teaching and learning 
purposes rather than for their technical excellence.” 

This book is broad and interesting, and it should be highly useful. It has 
abstracts, summaries, and condensations of important articles published else- 
where on a wide range of subjects. Some of the chapter divisions are: Health 
as a Social Problem, Nutrition, Fatigue and Rest, Mental Health and 
Disease, Heredity and Eugenics, Safety, Family Health and Trends, and Prob- 
abilities, to name nine out of the twenty chapters. There is a splendid index, 
unfortunately arranged by pages rather than by articles, which is preceded by a 
well-arranged bibliography. This series of which the 1942 yearbook is the 


first should be an immediate success. 
D. OBERTEUFFER 


Stavson, §.R. Am Introduction to Group Therapy. New York: The Com- 
monwealth Fund, 1943. xvi-++352 pp. 

The author is director of group therapy for the Jewish Board of Guardi- 
ans, New York City, a social-service agency dealing with children and adoles- 
cents up to eighteen years of age who present problems of personality. This 
type of psychotherapy has been in use by this agency since 1934, and in that 
time more than seven hundred boys and girls have been recommended for 
treatment in these activity groups on the basis of individual needs after 
individual case study by the staff psychiatrists and case workers. Records of 
individuals in the groups thus formed and frequent conferences between group 
therapists and the psychiatric staff ensure definite objectives and continuity 
of treatment. 

The author discusses briefly the principles underlying this type of psycho- 
therapy and the reasons for creating an opportunity for interpersonal behavior 
in a permissive environment under the “catalytic influence” of a therapist 
who is a sanctioner rather than a director for boys and girls who have been, 
or would become, misfits in the recreational or other group activities of other 
agencies, or whose family situations have given rise to feelings of rejection. 
The composition of these groups, the procedures to be followed, and the 
qualifications of the group therapist are discussed. The author’s account of 
this therapeutic process is well illustrated by material taken from group 
reports and case records, Five cases are reviewed in some detail. 

In the author’s experience, teachers have not often made good therapists 
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for activity groups of this type, but teachers, and particularly high-school 
teachers who work with extra-curricular activity groups, should find this 
book profitable professional reading. 

P ore ii Francis N. MaxFieLp 


Wuitney, Frepertck Lamson. The Elements of Research. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1942. xx-+-497 pp. 

This book considers research as an extension of “reflective thinking.” 
It describes the research worker’s traits, gives frequencies of educational 
research problems, indicates errors in techniques, stresses the importance of 
formulating the problem, gives hints about bibliography and reading, and has 
detailed chapters on the following types of research: descriptive, historical, 
experimental, philosophical, prognostic, sociological, creative, and curriculum. 
One is impressed by the fact that so much research could be done about 
research. Some of it seems almost like stating the obvious, for example, form- 
ulating the problem and method before undertaking a research project. It 
is not entirely clear who would profit from a book of this sort. A person with 
a real urge to do research gets the problem anyway and goes after it. Prob- 
ably the writer has in mind rather the person who is told by his college 
president to go back to school and get a Ph.D. “or else.” Somehow the 
reviewer cannot get enthusiastic about the glorification of “reflective thinking.” 
This doubtless stems from the fact that he is himself a confirmed experimen- 
talist. He would like to see a book that would get researchers out of their 
armchairs and into the classroom or laboratory in larger numbers. 

The work is well annotated. It has interesting scales for evaluating a 
research report and exercises such as analyzing someone else’s dissertation. 
It might suggest a research problem to someone who was casting about for one. 

Harotp FE. Burrr 


Krarnes, S. H., anp THETForD, FE. S. Managing Your Mind: You Can 
Change Human Nature. New York: Macmillan Company, 1943. viii-+ 
374 PP- 

There have been many books written about the mental hygiene of every- 
day life, but most of them have been either too didactic or too technical. This 
book escapes both these extremes. 

The authors present the physiological facts dealing with the sympathetic 

nervous system and its automatic responses to crisis situations in such language 
that the college student without technical training in physiology can under- 
stand the mechanisms of his own reaction to emotional stimuli. The thesis of 
this book is expressed clearly when it says: 
It is not the specialization ... of the various organs which constitute man’s total 
organism, his “mind-body,” but the organization of these parts into a smoothly working 
system which makes it possible for man to be efficient and successful. . . . This coordi- 
nation is accomplished on an autonomic and involuntary level by the operation of the 
autonomic nervous system... . # A higher degree of integration is made possible through 
the functioning of the voluntary system and particularly of the cortex (page 18). 


The authors show clearly why the autonomic system, faced with the new 
types of problems presented in the social living of contemporary man, some- 
times interferes with his adjustment rather than helping it. When this kind 
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of “emotional thinking” occurs, one is apt to make ill-timed, ill-considered 
responses to situations which could have been avoided by a more thoughtful 
(cortical) response. If one recognizes that what he is doing in a given 
situation is “feeling,” not “thinking,” he has taken the first step in the direc- 
tion of conscious control of his behavior. 

The entire book is devoted to showing how emotions are translated into 
symptoms, and to assistaing the reader in applying this understanding to the 
task of modifying his own behavior in the direction of control. 

This book is one which should be considered before choosing a textbook 
for an elementary college course in mental hygiene. Teachers would do well 
to make it a part of their professional reading for this year. 

Emity L. Srocp1Lu 


EstaBrooxs, GEorGE H. Hypnotism. New York: E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany, 1943. xiiit249 pp. 

Mr. Estabrooks, a professor of psychology at Colgate University, attempts 
in this volume to bring hypnotism out of the shadows of pretense and mysticism 
where it has lingered for over a hundred and fifty years into the light of 
scientific inquiry. He believes, and attempts to demonstrate, that hypnotism 
is as much a science as physics or chemistry and subject to its own definite laws. 

This volume written in simple and straightforward language is under- 
standable to the layman and professional person alike. The author makes clear 
as a scientific fact that the hypnotic trance can easily be induced in many 
persons even without their knowledge, and he vividly describes in the book 
how it can be done. He explains the importance of posthypnotic suggestion 
and autosuggestion, and indicates that hypnotism is explainable in terms of 
heightened suggestibility to certain cues. He further attempts to indicate the 
practical application of hypnotism in the war, in medicine, in crime, in psycho- 
therapy, and in the further understanding of human behavior. 

Mr. Estabrooks in his attempt to uncover hypnotism from its cloak of 
mystery leaves many questions unanswered and proposes others that are 
unsolved. Furthermore, he uses certain terms—unc onscious, brain plate and 
others—which in themselves need defining. Mr. Estabrooks, however, has 
made a significant contribution in showing what can and what cannot be done 
with hypnotism. He indicates that the answer to unsolved questions can come 
about only through a more complete scientific investigation of hypnotism in 


the laboratory. GeorcE A. MuUENCH 


FLEXNER, JENNIE M. Making Books Work. New York: Simon and Schuster, 
1943. xiv-+271 pp. 

By removing the veil of mystery from the process, Miss Flexner has set 
out to serve the average reader in locating among books what he wants when 
he wants it. Making Books Work is a practical, up-to-date guide to the use of 
modern library facilities and services. 

An experienced librarian, Miss Flexner has skillfully met the needs of 
those who daily turn to our libraries for help. She receives the reader into the 
library in her first chapter, “Where You Begin” and proceeds to explain her 
points with illustrative materials as she pilots him through “The Catalogue— 
How It Is Filed and Meant to Be Used,” “Reference Books,” “Bibliography,” 
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“The Library’s Special Services,” “The Use of the Library in War Time.” 
By this time she has the reader so much at ease that he thoroughly enjoys her 
final discussion, “Books for Your Own Library.” The detailed table of con- 
tents and the complete index will enable anyone unable to take time to read 
the whole book, quickly to locate the parts of the book pertinent to his needs. 

The nature of the book may prevent its getting into the hands of those 


most in need of Miss Flexner’s guidance, unless those who know the book 


ublicize its existence. 
P CaTHARINE WILLIAMS 


Wuireway, HELEN Louse. Scientific Method and the Conditions of Social 
Intelligence. St. John’s, Newfoundland: Trade Printers and Publishers, 
Ltd., 1943. x +188 pp. 

Along with other writers such as Julian Huxley, Whitehead, Sullivan, 
and Ayres, the author is convinced that the methods used in the “natural” 
sciences are inadequate to satisfactory results in the social sciences. With this 
thought she toys for 50 pages. To convince the reader she knows whereof she 
speaks, she spends the next 63 pages in a historical review of the development 
of the methods of the physical sciences. In the next 28 pages she suggests that 
the fundamental difference between the method of the physical sciences and 
that of social science is that the former is essentially quantitative and descrip- 
tive, while the latter is qualitative and creative. In aesthetics she finds the 
clue to what social thinking needs most as a methodology, since art is creative 
and qualitative. After summarizing her thesis again in 10 pages she proceeds 
to apply it to the field of education. The creative approach is needed here. 
There is a paucity of systematic, cumulative method. A citation of the prom- 
inence of language as a social instrument suggests a possible return to linguistic 
study as the heart of education. The final note is to the effect that though the 
artistic method must be primary, yet the deliberative analytical approach can- 
not be dispensed with entirely. As to how one can be helped to possess the 
proper aesthetic intuitions nothing is said. The last word is like the first: the 
unique method of social intelligence is still a desideratum. 

ALBERT E, AvEy 

Hatuaway, WiniFRED. Education and Health of the Partially Seeing Child. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1943. xiii-++-216 pp. 

In behalf of the fifty thousand children of the United States who see too 
well to be served by schools for the blind, and yet not well enough to be 
taught in ordinary classes for normally seeing children, Mrs. Winifred Hatha- 
way has written a persuasive and well-documented book. 

The problem of the partially seeing child is both educational and psycho- 
logical, so that this book will be valuable to parents as well as to teachers who 
seek to develop the full abilities of children so afflicted. Special classes, growing 
out of an educational experiment of 1910, have now been established in 631 
centers in 31 of the states. These unite the proper psychological setting with 
the biggest print, the brightest lighting, and the best-known techniques. 

Material telling how to establish such classes, giving much usable and 
detailed information about just how to proceed, is a large part of the text. The 
book will also be helpful to parents, teachers, and others who wish to under- 


stand the special problem of the partially seeing child, whether or not special 
classes are possible. 
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A chapter entitled “Facts about the Eye and Eye Hygiene” gives a read- 
able account of what everyone should know about his eyes. This section, like 
the rest of the book, is well illustrated with diagrams and pictures. 

Mrs. Hathaway is Associate Director of the National Society for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness and is internationally known for her work through the 
years to save eyesight. Her book is a straightforward and useful contribution 


to that cause. 
ALBERT DaLBEyY Frost 


A College Degree in Less Than Three Years 


| Continued from page 162] 


get a vision of what can be done, and begin early on the plan.” 
Two mentioned that students who are mainly seeking social 
values in college should not accelerate. 

At the time of the interview, two of the ten young women 
had accepted scholarships for further study, two had accepted 
internships in hospitals, three planned to marry during the 
summer, and three were in the process of finding jobs. None 
of the prospective employers had raised objections to their 
being younger than usual at graduation; on the contrary, one 
had had favorable reactions from two business concerns toward 
the completion of her college work in less than three years. 

Acceleration, for this group at least, seemed worth while. 
There were no discernible serious ill effects, and these ten 
young women were ready one year sooner to go to work, to 
continue graduate study, to marry, or to follow whatever future 
plans they had arranged. [Vol. XXIII, No. 6] 


HE twenty-fourth annual meeting of the National Council 

for the Social Studies will be held in Cleveland, Novem- 
ber 23-25. It will be focused upon the problems and issues 
facing social-studies teachers as we return to an era of peace. 
Outstanding speakers will discuss a wide variety of topics. 
Further details concerning this meeting can be obtained from 
Merrill F. Hartshorn, Executive Secretary, National Council 
for the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 
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